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RUBBISH IS NOT ALL BAD ! 
So says Mark Cocker on p2, 
and we proved it at Dereel and Haddon. 


DIARY DATES 

Fri 6th Oct. Meeting. Conservation on Private Land. 
Speaker Sue Mudford, TIN. 
Sun 8th Oct. Excursion. Castlemaine, box - ironbark forest. 
Leader Ern Perkins, member Castlemaine FNC. Usual meeting spot 
and time or 10.45, Castlemaine Market car park. 
Sun 15th Oct. Trust For Nature Open Day. Mooramong, VICROADS 
76 F4, 10am to 2-30, spotlighting on Saturday night for eastern 
barred bandicoots. Accommodation also available in shearers 
quarters. Ring Adam Merricks 5340 6558. 
Also Maemberly, Thompson property, Francis Lane Linton, 
VICROADS 76A5. Other sites include Barfold Gorge, near 
Gisborne etc 
Mon 23rd Oct. Excursion. Brisbane Ranges - after the fire, 
flowering grass trees etc. Leader Lyndsay Fink 
Tues 24th Oct, Committee Meeting, Carol Hall’s, 

- 3 - 5.00pm 

Fri 3rd Nov. Stella Bedggood Memorial Lecture. Parks Canada. 
Speaker Dr David Welch, Parks Canada. 
Sun 5th Nov. Excursion. Three Native Plant Gardens. Leader 


Elspeth Swan. 
SEPTEMBER MEETING POINTS 

: *1 LINCS asked for help with tree planting - we offered 
to help. *2 15th Sept meeting regarding Natural History 
Medallion, Greg Binns attending. *3 Congratulatory letter sent 
to John Landy for his recent appointment as Governor General, 
reply of thanks received. *4 Card from Galapagos Islands sent 
by Helen Burgess. *5 2nd Sept Forest Reference Group. *6 EFA 
"Meet the loggers" Monday 9 am. 


SHOW AND TELL — FIELD REPORTS 

Two European Greenfinches in garden, Wendouree, Carol 
Hall. // Butcher bird in garden, Redan, Tony Johns. // Brown 
goshawk in backyard, Ballarat, Greg Binns. //.35 hard head 
ducks on Lake Wendouree, John Mildren, 60 later Carol Hall. // 
48 swan nests on Lake Wendouree, 12 groups hatched, 40 cygnets. 
// White browed scrubwren nesting in shed, Durham Lead. 
Drooping mistletoe growing on tree lucerne, Grenville, Brian 
Andrews. // Masked lapwing, nest with 4 eggs on floating 
island, parent chased off a black duck that landed on ‘the 
island, Lal Lal, Avis Barlow. // About 60 white ibis 
congregating on Lake Wendouree islands, Peter Billing. // 
Female pink robin, male and female red capped robins and a rose 
robin, Long Forest, Les Hanrahan. // Bush thick-knees on 
family farm at Horsham, John Gregurke. 
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RUBBISH IS NOT ALL BAD! 

English writer and naturalist, Mark Cocker, has expressed 
mixed feelings about current moves to clear up rubbish from the 
English countryside. He points out that one of the spots he 
most likes to visit in spring is a pile of discarded corrugated 
iron in a hedgeless Norfolk field. The sheets provide warm, 
dry shelter for many animals including snails and ants but most 
importantly a group of up to 20 adders. Although adders 
(frontcover) are poisonous they have caused surprisingly few 
fatalities in Britain and the sighting of an adder, with its 
bold markings is a memorable and cherished event. 

Mark points out that the removal of such piles of rubbish 
will deprive many animals of the shelter that they need and his 
concluding statement is :- " Beware too much tidiness, lest we 
throw out the baby with the bath-water". 

From the Guardian Weekly, submitted by Eileen Anderson 


PESTS AND DISEASES OF PLANTS 

Most of our speakers turn up with a box of slides but 
Graeme Ambrose turned up with a bag of specimens. He started 
off with some things which were not really problems, even if at 
first they appeared to be. The first specimen was some 
bracken, which had half of the frond a dead looking brown 
colour - but that was just natural dying off. Lichens were 
shown, they often seem to almost smother trees but in actual 
fact they do no harm. Many fungi attack trees but we were 
shown a leatherball fungus which was mycorrhizal, having a 
symbiotic relationship with plants, the plants provide the 
fungi with sugars and the fungi make available mineral 
nutrients to the plant. 

Moving on it was pointed out that some pests are not what 
they appear to be. Helen has been wanting information on galls 
for some time and Graeme showed us some galls with insect holes 
on the side, it would seem reasonable to assume that the galls 
were produced by the insects, but in actual fact the galls were 
produced by Uromycladium fungi, and the galls just made a 
perfect home for the caterpillars. We were shown several other 
galls - on branches, on cootamundra flowers and pimple galls on 
river bottlebrush, these have pimples on the top of the leaves 
and hollows underneath. One fairly common form of plant 
deformity is witches broom, where the ends of plants are 
deformed and have lots of small accessory shoots, this may be 
formed by fungi, mycoplasmas (simple small bacteria which lack 
cell walls) or perhaps from mite attacks. There are several 
leaf spot diseases and Graeme showed us angular leaf spot which 
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stops when it hits a vein. Some pests have the potential to be 
usefull, for instance blackberry rust - which was released 
unofficially before testing was finalized. 

We then moved on to insect pests. Broom is growing out 
of control in many of our bushland areas so I was pleased when 
Graham showed us some broom leaves which were being eaten by 
leaf miners. Lerps live on eucalypt leaves but they are kept 
in check by pardalotes. At this stage it was pointed out that 
virtually no gum leaf was perfect, just about every one has 
been partially eaten by something. There are many sap sucking 
insects. The larvae of some butterflies, such as the common 
imperial blue, secrete food for attendant ants, the ants in 
turn protect the larvae. Mention was made of the large 
caterpillars of the emperor gum moth, wire worms which 
transform into the familiar click beetles and curl grubs which 
develop into scarab beetles. 

Graeme concluded by saying that the pests are all part of 
nature, many of the pests provide food for birds and other 
animals. Most importantly nature has flourished for millions 
of years despite the presence of many things that we consider 
to be pests. : 

Brian Andrews 


CLEARING ENDANGERS BIRDS 

Michael Fendley, the conservation manager from Birds 
Australia said Australia ranked fifth behind Brazil, Bolivia, 
Indonesia and the Congo: in terms of land clearing. Every year 
Australia loses approximately 500,000ha of native vegetation to 
land clearing, killing in the process 7.5 million birds. 

But there were steps that could be taken right away to 
curb the problem. Most important was the need for Queensland 
to proclaim the Vegetation Management Act straight away. The 
state government has identified areas that may be protected by 
law and asked for $103 million in Federal Compensation. An 
outcome was not reached by the August 20 deadline. As a result 
only "endangered" ecosystems - those at or below 10% of their 
original cover - would get protection. 

Charlie Shirwin from the ACF said 223 ecosystems were 
threatened and up to half of Australia’s terrestrial birds 
faced extinction because of land clearing. Once ecosystems 
were reduced to 30% or less of their pre-European coverage, 
single species extinctions rose dramatically. 

Meanwhile many farmers are clearing hastily in case the 
Act prohibits them from clearing in the future. 

Condensed from an article in the Weekend Australian, 9-10 Sept, 
submitted by Carol Hall 
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EXCURSION TO DEREEL BUSHLAND WITH CRESWICK FNC. 

Thirty one naturalists from FNCB and Creswick FNC 
departed from Sebastopol for Dereel led by Adrian Morton of 
Creswick FNC. Blue sky mostly prevailed. At Dereel Soldiers’ 
Memorial Hall Reserve Brian Andrews cut open a healthy looking 
specimen of a horse manure fungus. We then all drove into 
Dereel Lagoon Wildlife Reserve and through a gate into private 
property for which venture Adrian had obtained prior 
permission. 

Sundews were observed also nodding greenhoods Pterostylis 
nutans, examples of the latter were relatively frequently seen 
throughout the day including one excellent patch at Dereel 
Bushland Reserve H27. Our fungus expert Brian Andrews, 
eventually identified a cluster of earth stars Geastrum indicum 
- their points had shrivelled and bent round to the stems. We 
were in manna gum country with a few messmates and peppermints 
and bracken fern understory. 

On the walk to Dereel Stone Reserve R32 Kevin Andrews 
noticed a water bug as it flitted through a puddle. Brian 
Andrews cut open a gall on a eucalyptus leaf revealing three 
bugs - black abdomen and white fluffy border. 

J am told that there are three hundred orchid species or 
there-abouts in Victoria - at Dereel we skimmed the surface of 
this pool in total about about twelve distinct species observed 
eg Blunt Greenhood Pterostylis curta, Maroonhood Pterostylis 
pedunculata and one that is not found anywhere else viz 
Chiloglottis trilabre, Slatey Helmet Orchid Corybas incurvus, 
and Bird Orchid Chiloglottis gunnii. Bill Murphy photographed 
a Mayfly Orchid and Roger Thomas was delighted at discovering a 
stand of white nodding greenhood - the albino of the green one 
and pretty rare, although not fully opened. Kevin Andrews 
found a fox in a hole. 

After Junch the bushland gave up more of its secrets viz 
Blue Caladenia C. caerulea with its cerulean blue flowers. A 
white eared honeyeater was seen and heard calling. Honeycomb 
fungus Hexagoma vesparia was observed on the trunk of a manna 
gum. Orange button fungi Omphalina chromacea were observed. 
Helmet Orchids - two adjacent to each other, pointed out by 
Geoff and Pat Forrest (CFNC). The fragile inverted bright red 
caps of Russula persanguinea were spotted. Peter Dalman found 
the orange cup fungus Discinella terrestris, this was so thick 
in places that some specimens were crinkled up and looked like 
the orange-peel fungus Tremella mesenterica - but that only 
grows on wood, not on the ground. Les Hanrahan found a wax -cap 
fungus Hygrophorus lewellinae - lilac in colour. Oyster 
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mushrooms were found by Adrian Moreton who said that there were 
a lat in there. Remains of a white punk was found - the larvae 
of a beetle eats them, 

A highlight of the day - orange eyelash fungi on wallaby 
droppings - little cups with "eyelashes" as seen with a 
magnifying glass. Also observed were a Gnat Orchid and a . 
Mosquito Orchid by Roger Thomas. 

Kevin Andrews lifted a sheet of corrugated iron and 
discovered a large frog, also the same member found climbing 
sundews 30cm high. Roger Thomas identified Parson’s Bands 
Orchid - an autumn flowering species. 

At our last stop, Spider Orchid leaves and buds 
associated with the plant were observed. About mid-afternoon a 
rain squall hit us, this aborted our outing and we headed home. 

Tony Johns 


A_SPRING DAY OUT 

Laying in bed listening to the rain on our roof I didn’t 
hold out much hope for our excursion, but by the time we met at 
Creswick Plaza it was fine and sunny. As we drove out to Ross 
Creek many species of wattle were in flower, providing bright 
splashes of yellow in gardens and the bush. 

Our first destination was Surface Hill Historic Area near 
Ross Creek. Arriving at Argyle Dam we crossed the earth bank, 
and admired the fine flowers of purple coral pea which was 
festooned over several small trees. We eventully found our way 
to the site of extensive past mining. Our first major find was 
a round mineshaft - obviously constructed by Chinese miners. 
We then soon found the main area, a giant erosion gully formed 
by extensive sluicing for gold. On the edge of the gully we 
found bushy club moss, coral fern and comb fern, they are not 
usually found in the Ballarat region and there is some debate 
as to how they got there. Looking across the gully we saw what 
looked like an adit but closer inspection confirmed that it was 
a tunnel, apparently it was used to take water to another area 
for sluicing and quite surprisingly there was almost 2m of 
washdirt above the tunnel - It was quite baffling to speculate 
as to what exactly had gone on, and provision of water to this 
comparatively elevated spot must have been quite a challenge. 
Apparently the Woady Yaloak Historical Society has survey plans 
of the water races on the hill. By now the weather was warm, 
coats had come off and now ‘jumpers were coming off as well! 

Heading back to the cars we were thirsty and hungry and 
we gratefully accepted the invitation of Belinda to have lunch 
at her house. We enjoyed our lunches on the sunny verandah and 
most people went for a guided tour of the garden afterwards. 
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After Belinda’s we headed for Haddon Common, we were 
greeted with a white carpet of early nancies. We walked around 
the edge of the reservoir and inspected a stand of silver 
banksias. There were quite a few dead trunks of trees that had 
apparently been killed by a previous high water level. Further 
round Greg and I were amazed by the extensive overflow which 
was constructed from large bluestone blocks, it also had the 
remains of a steel mesh on top which was apparently put there 
to stop floating debris going down the overflow - but we 
couldn’t work out why - unless the reservoir fed water into 
another, further down the valley. 

We then headed for our final destination - Junipers Rd 
bushland Reserve. Wandering through, Lyndsay put a hare to 
flight and Pat searched for the pink flowered hardenbergia 
which is known to exist in the reserve. We admired more of the 
flowers including yellow stars and greenhood orchids - nodding 
and tall. Claire decided to look under some sheets of 
discarded corrugated iron, the first sheet yielded just a few 
cockroaches and spiders which quickly vanished into the leaf 
litter. When she went over to a larger sheet and insisted that 
everbody watch us lift it up I couldn’t help but feel that 
there would be a snake under it, but when we lifted it up we 
had a pleasant surprise - an antechinus! I declared it to be a 
brown antechinus but checking my books at home I became 
convinced that it was a yellow-footed antechinus. Although we 
don’t like to see rubbish in the bush, the antechinus and the 
large frog found by Kevin at Dereel demonstrate that it often 
provides an excellent refuge for animals - and provided you are 
not worried about the prospect of annoying the occassional 
snake, can provide interesting finds. 

We decided that the antechinus provided a fitting climax 
for the day and we headed back to the cars for afternoon tea. 

A large nest of meat ants convinced most people to stand rather 
than sit but Fran and I decided to sit and brave the ants. 

That worked quite well until I realized that the ant crawling 
up my trousers was a bluish colour, with orange feelers - a 
jumping jack! Knowing how aggressive they can be and not 
liking there painful sting I quickly brushed it off, but the 
rapid movement put me off balance and the contents of my cup 
went flying through the air, showering Fran and myself with hot 
tea - sorry Fran! Brian Andrews 


SEPTEMBER POSER ... TRIVIA FOR TONY ... AND OTHERS 
Zone A, the tropical and sub-tropical area is the 
Torresian. Zone B, the temperate forest land down the east- 
coast and in the south west of WA is the Bassian. Zone C, the 
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central area is the Eyrean. The Torresian was named after Luis 
Vaez de Torres who sailed between Australia and New Guinea in 
1606. The Bassian of course was named after George Bass who 
explored much of our coastline. The Eyrean was named after 
Edward John Eyre whose epic trek of 1840-41 took him through 
the centre of the continent. The corresponding birds are the 
torresian crow, the bassian thrush and the eyrean grasswren - 
which was on last months front cover. Special thanks to 
Geelong naturalist Trevor Pescott who provided the information 
in one of his weekly articles in the Geelong Advertiser - his 
wife assured me he would be happy for us to use the information 
in our newsletter, BDA 


OCTOBER POSER... ANIMAL OLYMPICS 

No doubt we have all been impressed with the performance 
of athletes at the recent Olympic Games, but what about the 
performance of some animals? 

In relation to its own weight, how much can an ant carry? 
How far can a flea jump, what is that length in terms of the 
size of the flea? A hawk moth can hover motionless while it 
sips nectar from a flower, just like a hummingbird, but if you 
turn on a bright light it will fly into the light at 
considerable speed, but just how fast can a hawkmoth fly? The 
raptor keepers at Healesville Sanctuary were impressed by the 
diving speed of peregrine falcons so they invited the police to 
visit with a radar gun, what speed was the diving peregrine 
clocked at? Feel free to make guesses! BDA 


KILLER FUNGUS A THREAT TO FROGS 
Frogs are under threat from the killer fungus amphibian 
chytrid fungus that eats their skin. Victorian frogs at risk 
include the spotted tree frog, the southern bell frog and the 
growling grass frog. The fungus could be the reason for the 
mysterious fall in frog numbers worldwide. 
from the Herald Sun, 31/8/200, submitted by Bob Curtain. 


a eK---------- NCB ----------##*--------- 
Meetings are held at the Ballarat Horticulture Centre, corner of Gregory and Gillies Streets, ie. the NR 
corner of the Botanic Gardens, VICROADS 254 R8, commencing at 7-30pn 

Brcursions depart frou Creswick Plaza, VICROADS 255 K10, at 9-30 an, unless specified otherwise. 
Committee; Claire Dalnan (President)., , Greg Binns (Vice President). , John Gregurke 
(Secretary). , Bob Curtain (Treasurer). , Brian Andrews (Bditor)., , Helen 
Burgess, Maureen Christie, Lyndsay Fink, Carol Hall, John Nildren, Pat Murphy. 

Postal Address: PO Box 328K, Ballarat West, 3350 Inc Reg No A0014919P 
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